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Association News 


This year’s meetings of the New England Association of Social 
Studies Teachers, centered around the theme of Citizenship Education, got 
off to a flying start at Teachers College of Connecticut at New Britain on 
November 15. The morning session was devoted to descriptions of three 
important programs currently being carried on at Syracuse University, 
Columbia University, and Teachers College of Connecticut. Dr. Edward 
Ladd of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship summarized the 
Syracuse University research findings; Dr. Philmore B. Wass, former 
director of the Citizenship Education Center in Connecticut, discussed 
the Columbia University project; and Dr. Warren W. Fabyan, present 
director of the Connecticut center, reported the work being done through- 
out the state to stimulate more active use of the materials and methods 
developed at Columbia. In the afternoon the more than 125 people in 
attendance divided into four groups to permit more detailed discussion of 
actual classroom experience. Members of the committee responsible for 
the excellent program were Victor E. Pitkin, Warren Fabyan, Roserita 
Ziegler, Urbane Hennen, Ruth Andersen, George Kennedy, Katherine 
Vargas, and Philmore Wass. 

The second NEASST meeting will be held at Harvard University on 
March 21, 1953. The general theme will again be Citizenship Education, 
but emphasis will be placed on what is being done at the Cambridge Civic 
Education Project, in the Detroit program, and throughout Massachusetts. 
Planning for this meeting are Dr. Stanley Wronski of Boston University, 
Dr. Robert Schafer of Harvard, and Dr. Thomas Curtin of the Massachu- 
setts State Department of Education. If members of the Association have 
suggestions or need information, these men will be happy to cooperate. 

Expansion of the Association’s membership is a matter of continuing 
concern. Only as our numbers increase will we be able to strengthen the 
progtam and enlarge the Bulletin, making the Association a more vital in- 
fluence for the improvement of social studies instruction in New England. 
If you desire additional copies of the Bulletin to interest potential mem- 
bers, send your request to the editor. 


Henry J. Warman, President 


Down-East Yankees in National Politics 


By Robert M. York 


The State of Maine, renowned for pine, potatoes, lobsters, sailing ves- 
sels, hunting and fishing, “remembered vacations,” and staunch conserva- 
tism of which antipathy to the New Deal and the Fair Deal is only a small 
part, ought also to be well known for her human resources. Yearly the 
state sends forth in large numbers many talented sons and daughters to 
enrich the heritage of other states. Too few of these ever return to their 
native state. Whereas Maine’s population in 1950 was 913,000, she 
already had $83,000 in 1850. Figures recently released by the Census 
Bureau show that in the two year period since 1950 Maine’s loss of popula- 
tion is the highest of any state in the Union. This is not a new phenom- 
enon although it is disturbing to those who would like to see the prestige 
of the most northeasterly state maintained and enhanced. 

Because Maine was carved out of Massachusetts territory in 1820 and 
because so many of Maine’s youth have been drawn to the city or lured by 
the -prospects of green pastures in the west, the beadroll necessarily con- 
tains the names of many who were born elsewhere but lived in Maine or 
were born here and achieved fame somewhere else. Within the confines 
of this article it is possible only to concentrate on the field of endeavor in 
which Maine worthies have labored most successfully and to highlight the 
careers of those individuals whose work merits permanent recognition. The 
beadroll is further restricted to those “Mainiacs” whose achievements oc- 
curred largely or entirely within the nineteenth century. 

It is in the realm of politics that Maine men exerted major influence 
and were best known to their contemporaries. Yet such a distinguished 
college text as The Growth of the American Republic by Morison and 
Commager, both eastern historians, gives to only one figure, magnetic 
James G. Blaine, more than sentence treatment; and does not in any way 
connect William P. Fessenden, Melville Fuller or Thomas B. Reed with 
Maine and makes no mention whatsoever of George Evans, Lot and Anson 
Morrill, the Washburns, Nelson Dingley, William P. Frye or Joshua 
Chamberlain. Not that these men deserve extended treatment, but they 
do not rate the oblivion into which they have sunk even in Maine. 

Certainly Blaine heads the list although time has not dealt kindly even 
with him. He waved the “bloody shirt” too much, was not associated 
with any major reforms or important legislation, and was too close to 
scandal to be trusted by enough Americans to win the presidency. How- 
ever in foreign policy (he was twice Secretary of State) it appears that, 
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whereas contemporaries disparaged his work, recent authorities are less in- 
clined to blame him for the failures and to acknowledge less grudgingly 
his contribution to Pan-Americanism. Of course Blaine was not a Maine 
native, but he married a Maine girl of influential family. It was in 1853 
while vacationing in Augusta that he was invited to become editor of the 
Kennebec Journal, a leading Whig paper. With the breakup of the Whig 
party he transferred his allegiance to the Republican party (Strong, Maine, 
was one of the birthplaces of this party nationally) whose views on slavery 
and temperance coincided with his own. With the victory of the Re- 
publicans in Maine in 1854 his paper was rewarded with the contract for 
state printing which in the past had gone to the Democratic Augusta Age 
upon which Melville W. Fuller was working. This assured Blaine a com- 
fortable income. In 1857 he assumed the editorship of the Portland Ad- 
vertiser, the leading Republican paper in Maine’s largest city. In 1856 he 
attended the first Republican national convention as a delegate; in 1859 he 
became chairman of the Republican state committee, a position which he 
held for two decades; and in 1860 went to Chicago as the leader of the 
Maine forces supporting the candidacy of Abraham Lincoln. From Civil 
War days until his death he was mainly identified with the national scene, 
but as state chairman he kept a constant rein on the party in Maine and 
helped to make and unmake political fortunes. In 1879-80 at the time of 
the “count-out” election he returned to Augusta to command Republican 
forces to beat back the “raid” on the governorship and the legislature 
which was being waged by the fusion of Democrats and Greenbacks. Con- 
gressman, Senator, Speaker of the House, Secretary of State and president- 
ial nominee, no other Maine man had so many honors heaped on him and 
no other figure is as surely connected with his adopted state as Blaine 
of Maine. 

The politico who ranks next to Blaine is “Czar” Reed. This native 
of Portland was originally bound for the clergy but doubts assailed him 
and he turned to the law. Quickly entering politics, Reed had the usual 
experience in the legislature where he attracted attention as a debater and 
floor leader. After a term as attorney general he entered Congress in 1876 
where he served for twenty-two years. During the eighties when the 
Democrats dominated the House he was a prominent minority member of 
the Rules and the Ways and Means Committees. With the Harrison vic- 
tory the road was ,cleared for his selection as Speaker. Rules changes 
which Reed justified as necessary for expedition of legislation and the fur- 
therance of majority party responsibility, earned him the title of “czar.” 
Especially obnoxious to the opposition was his method of counting 
quorums—if a man was physically present and refused to answer roll call 
he was counted anyway. Reed’s first term as Speaker was synonymous 
with the initial billion dollar congress. The Democrats swept the election 
of 1890 and Reed was out, but he had the satisfaction of seeing some of 
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his handiwork ultimately adopted by the Democrats. When the Republi- 
cans regained control of the House after the elections of 1894, he was 
again elected Speaker, continuing in this capacity until his voluntary re- 
tirement from the House in September 1899. Reed, who was no imperial- 
ist in either the Caribbean or the Pacific, was at odds with the McKinley 
administration from the outbreak of the Spanish-American War. On such 
issues as protection and sound money he was thoroughly regular and some 
of his most important speeches were in behalf of a high tariff and the 
gold standard. 

No other nineteenth century political figure from Maine achieved the 
positions or wielded the influence within party ranks that Blaine and Reed 
did, although Hannibal Hamlin served as vice-president during Lincoln’s 
first term. ‘Trained in the law by the outstanding firm of Fessenden and 
Deblois, Hamlin coupled law and politics. After serving several years in 
the Maine legislature (he was three times Speaker of the House), he was 
elected to Congress as a Jacksonian Democrat. Soon he was recognized 
as an outspoken critic of slavery. Although his position was not appreciat- 
ed by a strong faction of the Maine Democracy, he was elected Senator to 
fill an unexpired term in 1848 and then reelected in 1851. As the nation 
marched down the high road to civil war in the fifties, Hamlin found 
himself more and more out of step with the efforts of the national party 
to compromise with slavery. Perhaps the most dramatic moment in his 
career came on June 12, 1856, when in one of his best speeches on the 
floor of the Senate, he announced his adherence to the Republican party. 
Taken in conjunction with the defection of Lot Morrill, the state chair- 
man of the Democratic party, this was a mortal blow to the fortunes of 
this long dominant party in Maine. In the same year Hamlin ran for the 
governorship of Maine on the Republican ticket for the express purpose of 
rolling up sufficient strength to insure his reelection to the Senate in 1857. 
He served as governor for one month—long enough to carry out his mis- 
sion. In 1860 this former Democrat of anti-slavery views was selected as 
Lincoln’s running mate. During the war he worked loyally to implement 
the President’s program for winning the war. After his “retirement” in 
1865 he became collector of the Port of Boston but found this an uncon- 
genial assignment when his “radicalism” brought him into conflict with 
Andrew Johnson. For a time he consoled himself with railroad projects in 
Maine, but he itched to get back into the thick of Washington politics. 
In 1869 by a clever combination of jockeying and luck he defeated the in- 
cumbent, Lot Morrill, and served for two full terms as senator. During 
the period of Grantism and Liberal Republicanism he rarely departed from 
the position of a regular Republican. 

Reference has been made to Lot Morrill. A lawyer and Democrat 
from Kennebec County, he rose to the position of state chairman in 1851 
and remained so until his defection. From a brief career in the House and 
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Senate of Maine he stepped to the governorship in '57, ’58 and ’59 as a 
Republican. In the legislature and governorship he championed the anti- 
slavery and temperance programs, the twins upon which Republicanism in 
Maine had been launched. When Hamlin became vice-president, Morrill 
succeeded to the Senate seat and remained there until ousted by Hamlin in 
1869. During these years Morrill faithfully represented the rank and file 
of Maine Republicans, when he posed as a “Radical” demanding the eleva- 
tion of the Negro and the supremacy of Congress in all matters of recon- 
struction of the South. He cast an emphatic affirmative vote for the con- 
viction of Andrew Johnson. Morrill was able to resume his career in the 
Senate upon the death of Fessenden. Grant selected him from the position 
as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to succeed Bristow as 
Secretary of the Treasury. Ill health forced him to decline Hayes’ offer 
of the ministership to Great Britian. 

Lot Morrill was not the only member of his family to win political 
honors although those of his brother, Anson, were confined mainly to the 
state level. Postmaster, mill manager, sheriff, state land agent, it was he 
who led the first big bolt from the Democratic party in 1853. An ardent 
anti-slaveryite and prohibitionist, he had no use for the “doughfaces” and 
“wets” in his own party. As gubernatorial candidate in 1853 he ran last 
in a field of three, but the next year he led the pack although he had not 
garnered a majority of the votes. Enough followers had been elected to 
the legislature to assure his selection by that body. In 1855 he again led 
at the polls, but this time the regular Democrats controlled the legislature 
due to a unique discrediting of the prohibitionists, and Morrill was passed 
by. During the Civil War he served one term in Congress. Thereafter 
he was primarily associated with the advancement of Maine industry and 
his only political activity was as a state senator in the eighties. 

Another Maine man to merit a cabinet post was William P. Fessenden. 
Son of the most widely acclaimed lawyer of his generation, Fessenden also 
followed the law. It was not long before he was occasionally giving law 
lessons to the father. He also inherited his political affiliation and early 
gained prominence as a Whig. However, this was not the easy road to 
Maine or national fame (Evans cracked the Democratic monopoly on 
Maine seats in Washington) and Fessenden had to wait a long time before 
he won election to Congress and then for only one term. In the breakup 
of the Maine Democracy he found his opportunity as one of the architects 
of the Republican party. In January 1854, he was elected United States 
Senator over Lot Morrill, then a Democrat. Henceforth, Fessenden was in 
the forefront of national politics. From his position as member of the 
Senate Finance Committee he emerged as one of the nation’s top financial 
experts and was closely connected with the raising of funds for the prose- 
cution of the war. As Senator and Secretary of the Treasury (he succeed- 
ed Chase) he was a vigorous foe of inflation, opposing the issue of green- 


backs and calling for a stringent tax program. He was unhappy as a 
cabinet member and resigned as soon as possible. Incidentally, his succes- 
sor, Hugh McCulloch, was a Maine native. Fessenden immediately returned 
to the Senate where he was stamped as a Radical Republican without all 
the implications that are regretted by historians. As chairman of the 
Committee of Fifteen he composed a large part of its notable state paper 
on reconstruction. Though Fessenden believed that the South should pay 
for the sins of secession and civil war and that Congress was the proper 
authority to determine reconstruction policies, he did not consider that 
Johnson had violated the Constitution and voted to acquit the President. 
Because of his independence in this matter his name was uttered with an 
oath throughout Maine and the nation. Most scholars today hail him as 
a courageous Senator who put principle above party expediency. Death 
cut short a career which the Maine legislature would probably have 
ended anyway. 

One of the most celebrated Maine families whose record would be 
hard to duplicate anywhere was that of the Washburns of Livermore. Of 
seven sons who grew to manhood four were members of the Congress, 
three of them at the same time from three different states. Another serv- 
ed as United States Minister to Paraguay. The other two sons shied away 
from public service and devoted themselves to banking and the sea. From 
the national point of view the most successful of these men was Elihu. 
After false starts in farming, school teaching and journalism, he deter- 
mined on the law. Leaving behind the familiar Maine scenes, he settled in 
Illinois where he prospered in his profession. As a Whig he was elected to 
the House of Representatives in 1852 and for the next sixteen years he 
served in the capacity of a self-appointed watchdog guarding against raids 
on the public treasury by selfish interests. He headed some important 
committees too. He is remembered as the Congressman who launched 
Ulysses §. Grant on his Civil War career and was one of the first to dis- 
cover presidential timber in the general. Later the friendship broke up but 
not until Washburne’ had received a courtesy appointment as Secretary of 
State followed by appointment as Minister to France where he served 
creditably for many years. 

The Washburn brother who distinguished himself in service to his 
native state was Israel. He too followed the law and for many years made 
his home in Orono. This was the time when one of the greatest concen- 
trations of lumber mills in the world was to be found between Bangor and 
Old Town. Throughout the decade of the fifties he represented his dis- 
trict in Congress, first as a Whig and then a Republican. He is recognized 
as one of the founders of the Republican party nationally and may have 
been the first to suggest the mame for the new organization. Washburn 


1 Unlike other members of his family, Elihu chose to spell his surname Washburne. 


resigned his House seat to become governor of Maine to which position 
he had been elected in 1860. Serving for two years he, like John Andrew 
of Massachusetts, another native of Maine, is remembered as a strong 
Unionist who enthusiastically supported Lincoln’s war program. For many 
years he was Collector of the Port of Portland and identified with various 
industrial projects within the state. 

The third of these famous sons was Cadwallader Colden Washburn. 
Very early in life he heeded the advice of an uncle (not Horace Greeley) 
and went west where he finally opened a law office in Wisconsin. He in- 
vested wisely and built up a fortune in timber, mineral and agricultural 
lands. His Congressional career began in 1855. It was interrupted by a 
commendable record in the Civil War in which he rose to the rank of 
major general of volunteers. Later he served two more terms in Washing- 
ton and as governor of Wisconsin. Still later he was primarily concerned 
with his industrial empire which included the manufacture of flour. 
Washburn was one of the first to develop the power resources at Minnea- 
polis and to adopt the process of milling flour which established the spring 
wheat belt of the Northwest. 

The career of William Washburn closely follow that of C. C. He 
too went west just before the Civil War and was connected with milling 
interests. After a brief period as federal surveyor general for Minnesota 
he was again identified with industry and the rest of his life found him 
prominently associated with the manufacture of flour. His political 
honors amounted to three terms as Congressman and one as Senator. 

The fifth brother never attained an elective office of importance but 
as an early influential citizen of California, Charles was rewarded by the 
Lincoln administration with appointment as Minister to Paraguay where 
he managed to get heavily involved in local politics to no great credit to 
himself. 

A contemporary of the Fessendens, Hamlin, and the Washburns was 
George Evans, although he retired involuntarily much earlier than the 
others. Evans was an early product of Hallowell, Maine, which in the 
first part of the nineteenth century was the leading inland town culturally 
and commercially. He became a state legislator in 1825 and moved to 
Washington for twelve years in 1829. Here he emerged as a strong Whig, 
lending vital support to Clay’s American system with many penetrating 
speeches in behalf of the protective tariff, the Second United States Bank 
and internal improvements. In 1841 when Edward Kent (a Whig) was 
governor, Evans was elevated to the Senate where he became chairman of 
the Finance Committee. Unfortunately when he was up for reelection the 
Democrats were back in power and Evans was shunted into the back- 
ground from which he never again emerged politically. While in Wash- 
ington he gained wide respect for his knowledge of financial affairs. 

Of those men who achieved fame as appointed officials no one would 
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question that Melville Fuller has top rank. Of a prominent Maine family 
(his grandfather, Judge Daniel Cony, was temporary chairman and a lead- 
ing member of the state constitutional convention of 1819 and two of his 
cousins were governors of Maine), Fuller was reared on the banks of the 
Kennebec. After admission to the bar he at once became active in the 
public life of his native city, Augusta. An unfortunate love affair and 
the loss of state revenue by the Age turned his thoughts westward and in 
1856 he moved to Chicago where he gained a reputation at the bar and 
bench and in Democratic circles. An active partisan for Cleveland against 
his fellow townsman and old adversary, Blaine, he was rewarded toward 
the end of the first administration by an appointment to the post of Chief 
Justice. He held this position at a time when free enterprise and old con- 
cepts of property and freedom of contract were under fire from labor 
leaders, farmers, professional reformers, small businessmen and others seek- 
ing to inject more social and economic democracy into society. A man of 
great dignity, he was usually on the side of conservatives against this ris- 
ing tide of reform. 

A second Maine man to receive high honors in appointive office was 
Nathan Clifford who was selected for a cabinet post in the administration 
of Polk. First as Attorney General of the United States and then as Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court (he was appointed by Buchanan) 
he proved a worthy representative of his state. 

The post Civil War period was dominated, as can be seen, by Blaine, 
Hamlin, Morrill and Reed. Before the new century dawned these men had 
either retired or been joined by Nelson Dingley, William P. Frye and 
Eugene Hale. Dingley’s name today is chiefly associated with the tariff 
measure of the McKinley administration. He trained in the law but turn- 
ed to journalism very early. After purchasing the Lewiston Journal in 
1856 he made it one of the principal organs of the Republican party. State 
legislator and governor, he moved into Congress in the early eighties, 
serving until his death in 1899. In Congress, like Evans, Fessenden and 
Morrill, he was mainly concerned with financial matters. His speeches 
advocated a high tariff and pleaded for sound money against the resound- 
ing cry of free silver. It was as chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that he had the opportunity to guide the tariff measure that bears 
his name. McKinley offered him the treasury post but ill health forced 
Dingley to decline. 

Eugene Hale was admitted to the bar in 1857 and opened an office in 
Ellsworth. First a county attorney, then a legislator, he was elected to 
Congress in 1868 where he served ten years. His views on national ques- 
tions were similar to Blaine’s. The latter was Hale’s idol and friend. A 
victim of Greenbackism in 1878 Hale had to be content with a term in 
the state legislature where he stood forth as a2 Republican leader to resist 
the fusion “revolt” of 1879-80. With the return of Republican control 
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and Hamlin’s retirement, Hale was elected to the Senate. For the next 
thirty years his name was synonymous with conservatism. He bitterly 
resisted the progressivism of the Populists, the LaFollettes and even 
Theodore Roosevelt. Nor did he have any use for the imperialism of the 
McKinley and Roosevelt administrations, although he had unwittingly 
contributed to its rise when he spearheaded the movement for a new navy 
in the eighties. : 

Strikingly parallel to Hale’s career was that of William P. Frye. A 
lawyer trained by the William Fessenden firm, he served as state legislator, 
attorney general and mayor of Lewiston successively in the sixties. In 
1871 he became a member of Congress where he was acclaimed for his de- 
bating skill. In 1881 Frye was a candidate for Hamlin’s seat but lost out 
to Hale. However, he had to wait only a short time, as Blaine resigned 
the same year to join Garfield’s cabinet. Until his death thirty ye — 
he held the Senate seat. Although he was a conservative on: r 
matters, he disagreed with Hale and Reed on foreign policy. | at # , 
one of the most active imperialistic senators, clamoring for bean 
bases, the interoceanic canal and Pacific outposts. As a membat of the 
peace delegation to end the Spanish-American War he played a significant 
role in the decision to retain the Philippines. As president pro-tempore of 
the Senate in the first McKinley administration and Roosevelt’s first ad- 
ministration he gained wide respect from Democrats as well as from 
his own party. 

The men whose records have been touched upon do not exhaust the 
beadroll of nineteenth century Maine politics, but they represent the 
most influential and successful of this group. Not only did they bring 
honor to their native or adopted state but they gave a Maine flavor to 
national politics that was out of proportion to Maine’s size and which 
probably can never again be duplicated or approached. Lest it appear that 
Maine’s contribution was solely in the political field it should be pointed 
out that Joshua Chamberlain and Oliver O. Howard won Congressional 
Medals of Honor for their work in the Civil War; Longfellow, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Jacob Abbott and Rebecca Sophia Clark 
distinguished themselves in literature; Ezekiel Holmes achieved fame as an 
educator and journalist; Frank Munsey, George Putman and Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis were outstanding as publishers; Parker Cleaveland enjoyed 4 
national reputation as a mineralogist; and George Barrell Cheever, Dorothy 
Dix and William Ladd were well known reformers. Yes, Maine’s beadroll 
of worthies is a long and honorable one. 
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Admissions Policy in New England Land Grant 
| Colleges 


By James W. Eastwood 


A feature item describing the career of a University of Rhode Island 
alumna appeared on the woman’s page of the state’s principal newspaper a 
short time ago. Two things distinguished the subject of the article: first, 


bs young lady is the only woman electrical engineer in the state; and sec- 


_ | <1 has achieved the supreme accolade of her professional associates 
ok her definite feminine charm and report you’d never know 
ou. |» Woman, meaning that “her work is just as good as a man’s.” 

1 '$ girl’s success in a man’s world is not wholly typical of the ex- 
perience of state university graduates, but it is not at all unusual. Each 
year more than 20,000 young men and women apply for admission to the 
tax-supported universities of the six New England states, and each year 
nearly a third of that number enroll in their Colleges of Arts, of Sciences, 
of Technology, of Business Administration, of Agriculture and Home 
Economics. Largest registrations at each institution tend to focus in the 
divisions of art and sciences, but great numbers of men and women prefer 
to begin their specialization early. These students may embark upon con- 
centrations in such widely diversified fields as agronomy, accounting, 
animal husbandry, home construction, marine ecology or physics. They 
could study pharmacy, textile chemistry or chemical research, insurance, 
management, or marketing and advertising. Or they could follow pro- 
grams in civil, electrical, mechanical, or chemical engineering, in home 
making, child development, or nursing—or a whole range of other areas. 

While a measure of agreement has developed in the last three decades 
among the private liberal arts colleges on the subject of freshman-selection, 
a substantially different set of rules governs the admission of students to 
the New England land-grant universities. This distinction is not always 
sharply defined in the minds of secondary school counselors and adminis- 
trators, and much of the confusion is understandable when one remembers 
that the state universities in New England are generally more selective in 
their admissions practices than their counter-parts in other sections of the 
country. It is necessary that we have an understanding of the basic 
philosophy and purpose of the New England state universities if we are to 
reconcile their patterns of admission with those of the more numerous 
liberal arts colleges. Senator Justin Morrill of New Hampshire, author of 
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the federal law known as the Land-grant Act of 1862 to which most state 
universities trace their origin, stated: “The fundamental idea was to offer 
an opportunity in every state for a liberal and larger education to large 
numbers, not merely those destined to sedentary professions, but to those 
needing higher instruction for the world’s business, for the industrial pur- 
suits and professions of life. It was to give a chance to the industrial 
classes of the country to obtain a liberal education, something more than 
what was bestowed by our universities and colleges in general, which seem 
to be based on the English plan of giving education only to what might be 
called professional classes, in law, medicine, and theology”. 

The tremendous social and economic changes of the last half-century 
have largely eliminated the distinctions between the “industrial” and “pro- 
fessional” classes of Senator Morrill’s day; but although the times and the 
campuses of all colleges have changed, several factors set the New England 
state universities apart and dictate a special pattern in handling their ap- 
plications for admission. I am always hesitant in speaking for other peo- 
ple, but I have exchanged views with my colleagues at the other land- 
grant universities in New England, and I believe the policies followed at 
the University of Rhode Island are fairly typical although there are un- 
doubtedly some differences in their interpretation and execution. 

As a group the New England universities are larger than their private 
liberal arts neighbors, yet in no instance are they large enough to handle 
all of the young people who seek to enter from their home states. On the 
one hand there is a demand that the tax-supported university shall ac- 
comodate its in-state applications, and on the other there is a recognition 
that much of the value of campus experience derives from the cosmopoli- 
tan nature of the student body. All six state universities seek to solve this 
problem by granting priority to highly qualified in-state students but re- 
serving a sizable membership in their freshman classes to candidates from 
other parts of the United States and from foreign countries. 

The candidate’s secondary school record is universally regarded as one 
of the principal criteria for admission. Excellence in class-work on the 
high school level is presumed to be a good indication of ability to handle a 
college program successfully, but in evaluating a given student’s record 
consideration is given to the nature of the program the student plans to 
pursue at the university. Special attention is assigned to those subjects 
which might give a clue to the candidate’s abilities in related work in 
which he might major at the college. Thus it is expected that engineering 
or science students would offer their best grades in mathematics and the 
physical sciences, while liberal arts candidates should show. promise in 
English, languages, or the social studies. Preference is given to those stu- 
dents who follow the orthodox pattern of college preparatory studies, but 
at Rhode Island and several of the other state schools there is a feeling 
that no one subject or set of subjects is arbitrarily more desirable or neces- 


sarily more beneficial. The writer is reminded that the old Providence 
Technical High School at the height of its glory sent more of its graduates 
on to college and university than any other school in Rhode Island. 
Further, we have seen many capable students who modified their high 
school program to include certain vocational skill courses because of a fear 
they could not afford college, go on to attain honor records and win mem- 
bership in Phi Kappa Phi. Accordingly, emphasis is placed on the response 
to the question: “Does this student appear to be prepared adequately for 
the college program he wants to follow?” 

In seeking a complete answer to this question admissions officers rely 
heavily on the reports of school teachers and principals who have had an 
opportunity to observe the candidate intimately, and whose professional 
judgment of the candidate’s abilities and background is often more valu- 
able than the cumulative grade record. We all recognize that many 
youngsters going through high school drift along without particular in- 
terest or purpose until they reach their junior or senior year, when sudden- 
ly the idea of college takes hold. Some students reach their peak perform- 
ance in high school, some in college, some in graduate school, and some 
are still reaching for it when they go to the grave. Consider an array of 
candidates in which the precocious, the immature, and the indifferent are 
mixed with a liberal number cf sacrifices on the altar of parental vanity 
or, ambition, and you have some idea of the problem that faces the admis- 
sions officer. Understandably, the degree of enthusiasm reflected by the 
school’s endorsement influences his decision. In this connection state uni- 
versity admissions committees enjoy a small advantage over most of their 
private college colleagues inasmuch as they deal repeatedly with the same 
secondary schools, and in consequence come to recognize the loquacious, 
the over-generous, the cautious, the taciturn among the principals. Fre- 
quent visits to the high schools in the home territory permit development 
of a reasonably complete picture on each candidate through conversations 
with classroom teachers and guidance officers, but the weary principal who 
finds himself resorting to monosyllabic endorsements would earn the 
praises of all admissions men by delegating a portion of this task. 

Most of the New England state universities now employ some form 
of entrance test in screening candidates. The College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board’s examinations or other tests prepared by nationally recognized 
agencies are used. The examinations serve the dual purpose of providing 
an index of the candidates’ abilities and of establishing 2 common denom- 
inator on which to interpret the grading standards of the several schools 
in the state. 

In addition to weighing the school record, the principal’s recommen- 
dation and the test report, the state universities also consider participation 
in school and community activities, initiative, cooperation, reliability and 
social maturity. Being publicly supported, these colleges cannot and do 
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not make any effort to perpetuate their personalities by restricting their 
admissions to any particular economic, social or religious group. The state 
universities have their share of “long-hairs,” “‘screw-balls,” social butter- 
flies and would-be intellectuals—but these students are not selected with 
an eye to “the high traditions of the founding fathers” as much as for 
their promise of future useful citizenship. Whenever possible, candidates 
are interviewed at the university early in their senior year of secondary 
school, and then follows a careful comparison of observations with the 
guidance counselor back at the high school. 

Testimonials from employers and other persons having an intimate 
knowledge of the student are welcomed by the Committee on Admissions, 
However, letters from friends of the family or family business associates 
which dwell on “the fine home background” but say little else are dis- 
counted. Surprising as it may seem, political influence is far less a prob- 
lem at the state university than alumni pressures seem to be at private 
institutions. The average politician who is asked to intercede in behalf of 
a candidate has no personal ax to grind. Usually he is inquiring for the 
son or daughter of a friend of a friend and the connection is so remote he 
can afford to be objective in viewing the candidate. In eight years service 
at Rhode Island I have never known a candidate to qualify with such en- 
dorsement who would not have qualified without it—and I long ago lost 
count of the number who failed to win approval despite such intercession. 
My colleagues in admissions tell me this experience is duplicated generally 
throughout the area, and that members of the legislature and other elected 
officials have far more respect for faculty committees and are easier to 
work with than the alumni. (Bless them! ). 

Culling through the folders of several hundred candidates to make 
selections and eliminations on the basis of these criteria eventually leads 
the admissions officer to a consideration of the large middle group who 
possess certain strong qualifications but may be slightly deficient in others. 
At this point his committee is forced to make many arbitrary decisions 
which excite expressions of delight from the chosen few, and moans and 
worse from the many who are denied. At this point every admissions 
officer feels some regrets that more young people could not be included in 
the freshman class. Invariably he recalls many individuals who impressed 
him as having all of the factors that make for success in college and in 
life and who would make the grade—if there were only more room! He 
knows that undoubtedly a few students will muff the opportunity which 
membership in the freshman class represents, but he is equally certain there 
will be successful scientists, bankers, industrialists, farmers, lawyers, home- 
makers—the whole range of careers—in this new group. Looking over 
the eager faces on registration day the admissions officer permits himself a 
feeling of pride in accomplishment and presents his teaching associates 
with The Best Class Yet! 
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The Field Trip, A Way to Reality in History 


By Douglas E. Leach 


We who find the study of history such a fascinating business wonder 
why the majority of our students consider it a bore. Teachers of Ameri- 
can history are constantly asking themselves, “How can we help our stu- 
dents to develop a real interest in the story of their country’s past?” The 
answer to the problem seems to lie in the teacher’s ability to inject a sense 
of living reality into his subject. All too often a course in American his- 
tory never really breaks through the dry bounds of text and test. Thus 
the student learns to think of the great drama of the human past as some- 
thing completely remote from his own vital and colorful experience of 
living, and hence unreal. When history is seen to be the accumulated ex- 
periences of real people living in a real world—in a sense our own world— 
it loses its old dullness, becoming for the first time interesting and truly 
understandable. 

Fortunately, much of our country still bears a close resemblance to 
the America of previous centuries. This is certainly true of New Eng- 
land, a region liberally endowed with sites of great historical significance. 
These bits of terrain and stretches of seacoast have seen and borne the very 
action which is described in the textbooks. Wouldn’t the student—and 
his teacher—gain a new sense of reality in history if they could actually 
visit and study some of these significent sites? If the answer is, “Yes, of 
course,” then the desired objective can most easily be achieved in Ameri- 
can history classes by the use of carefully organized field trips under com- 
petent leadership. 

There is excellent precedent for the use of field trips in the study of 
history. Perhaps the best example that can be given is that of Francis 
Parkman, who is ranked as one of the greatest of American historians. As 
a boy Parkman was sent to live on his grandfather’s farm at Medford, 
Massachusetts, and here he spent his leisure hours roaming at will over a 
wild forested area known as the Middlesex Fells. The forest captured his 
imagination, and he learned to love the outdoor life. His vacations from 
college were spent in roaming the still-wild forests of the northeastern 
United States. To Parkman, the forest served as a real connecting link 
with the past, a past which he viewed in visions of feathered savages and 
armored cavaliers, all acting out their parts against the great backdrop of 
the American forest. 

Parkman was not a teacher and never employed the field trip as a 
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teaching method, but he clearly understood its value as an aid to the 
understanding of historical events. Taking as his chosen area of study the 
great struggle between the French and English colonies on the North 
American continent, Parkman knew that only by personal inspection of 
the important historical sites could he hope to recreate in his own mind, 
and eventually upon the written page, the color and drama of that epic 
contest. Thus he travelled back and forth across the eastern part of the 
United States and into Canada, seeking out the actual places where signifi- 
cant events of colonial history had occurred. He visited dozens of im- 
portant historical sites, devoting particular attention to the Lake George- 
Lake Champlain region. At every such site Parkman carefully went over 
the terrain in person, noting the lay of the land, the relative location of 
hills and ravines, and the course of rivers and streams. Against these 
physical features he matched the recorded data which he had patiently 
culled from documents and printed accounts. Out of this process came 
a kind of written history that lives and breathes even on the printed page. 

We read Parkman today and are carried back into the wilderness of 
the eighteenth centruy. What makes this pen magic possible? The 
answer, of course, lies in Parkman’s ability to “clothe the skeleton with 
flesh” by vivid description and moving narrative style. As one critic has 
remarked, Parkman “used imagination not to embroider the facts of his- 
tory, but to give to dead facts a new life. A faculty of the mind which 
is supposed to vitiate history becomes in Parkman’s hands a means for 
arriving at truth.”" The material upon which Parkman’s historical im- 
agination fed consisted of a close acquaintance with the important sites as 
well as a scholarly knowledge of sources. Thus we can be sure that the 
field trip was a vital element in Parkman's greatness as a descriptive his- 
torian. 

A modern advocate of the field trip as an aid to historical understand- 
ing is Professor Samuel Eliot Morison of Harvard. Like Parkman, Pro- 
fessor Morison believes in good descriptive narrative based upon a thorough 
knowledge of terrain. The outstanding example of his interest in this type 
of study is the Harvard Columbus Expedition of 1939-1940, organized 
under Professor Morison’s leadership for the purpose of checking the actual 
routes sailed by Columbus during his voyages to America. Using small 
sailing craft in order to approximate the conditions under which Colum- 
bus navigated, the expedition crossed the Atlantic and followed the great 
Admiral through the island-studded waters of the Caribbean Sea, compar- 
ing his recorded descriptions with modern appearances. The important 
results of this nautical adventure were embodied in Professor Morison’s 


1 Leon H. Vincent, “Francis Parkman,” American Literary Masters (Boston, 1906), 
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colorful biography of Columbus, Admiral of the Ocean Sea? 


But what does all of this have to do with the hard facts of the class- 
room? None of us can expect to cross oceans with our students of His- 
tory 101 or 102. Nevertheless, much good can be done through visiting 
local historical sites. The field trip need not be expensive and elaborate in 
order to be effective. I will never forget a field trip which Professor 
Morison arranged for his graduate students in American colonial history. 
On a clear brisk day in the fall of the year we climbed into an automobile 
and drove from Boston to Plymouth. History was now all about us, and 
our teacher was an excellent guide. He had arranged to have a small motor 
boat at our service, and we climbed aboard at once, lunches in hand. We 
had a chart of the harbor, too, and as we headed out toward the open sea 
we could begin to reconstruct in our minds the exciting events of Decem- 
ber 1620. 


When the sea began to grow choppy out towards Gurnet Point, we 
headed about to make our modern “Landing of the Pilgrims.” Like the 
advance party in the shallop, we found our anchorage off Clarks Island, 
and made our way to the shore. Here we built a fire on the beach, 
steamed clams for lunch, and explored the island. Later we returned to 
Plymouth and spent the rest of our time viewing Pilgrim relics and sites. 
Never again will I be able to read Bradford or any of the secondary ac- 
counts without seeing in my mind’s eye the windswept waters of Ply- 
mouth Harbor and the low hills rising in the background. For me, that 
portion of history has come alive. 

In order to be most effective a field trip should be planned with as 
much care as a lecture. Nothing could be more wasteful of time and 
energy than a haphazard, unplanned, disorganized field trip. The students 
might have a holiday, yes, but so would their minds, and nothing con- 
structive would be accomplished. In planning a field trip the first step is 
to choose a suitable site or objective. Ordinarily three requirements will 
be applied in selecting such a site: (1) The place must be reasonably near 
and accessible; (2) Change in appearance over the years must not have 
been excessive; (3) The site must have some genuine historical signifi- 
cance. Naturally, these requirements are relative rather than absolute. 
What a young instructor in college could attempt to do with a group of 


* Samuel Eliot Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
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husky and ambitious male undergraduates might be entirely unfeasible for 
a group of high school boys and girls. Likewise the distance which can be 
travelled on a field trip will depend upon the financial resources of teacher 
and students. At any rate, it is best to pay close attention to any practical 
limitations that may exist, for an overambitious project which ends in 
failure may cause school administrators to frown upon any subsequent 
expeditions. A preliminary visit to the site by the teacher is always a wise 
precaution. Next to being left waiting at the church, what could be more 
embarassing than to lead an eager class on a field trip only to find the site 
closed to the public? 

The business of choosing a suitable site is only the beginning of pre- 
paration. Ideally the plans for the trip should be worked out by the entire 
class. Not only is this good experience for the students, but it also helps 
to arouse their enthusiasm for the whole project. Sometimes you can just 
feel the enthusiasm growing as the plans take shape. Often the best way 
to facilitate planning is to have committees appointed and made respon- 
sible for the various problems raised by such a trip. There is the question 
of transportation, for example. Perhaps willing parents with automobiles 
will have to be enlisted if student drivers are not available. Or the class 
may prefer to use public transportation, in which case schedules and prices 
will have to be studied. There is the problem of meals, and here, more 
often than not, a picnic lunch is the ideal solution. A committee of girls 
may be needed to purchase the “makings” and prepare the repast. All of 
this requires money, and so there should be a treasurer for the project, a 
student who will determine the total expenses, collect the proper amount 
from each participant, and reimburse those who have purchased necessary 
supplies and gasoline. These are the routine aspects of planning for a field 
trip, and I submit that they are not without their educational value. 

By no means should the preparation stop here. If the students are to 
see anything but scenery when they arrive at the site they must have be- 
hind them a thorough grounding in the particular event which has given 
the site its significance. In other words, the actual field trip should be 
preceded by careful study on the part of the class. This study should be 
a regular assigned part of the course, and should be planned and conducted 
with the chosen site clearly in mind. Preparation of this kind often lends 
itself to group projects, with reports being brought in and presented to the 
whole class. Careful study of old maps and documents may be essential to 
a thorough understanding of the historical event under consideration. But 
all of this is for the wise teacher to decide, and each problem must be 
tailor-made to fit the particular site. 

The suggestions which I have made are based upon my own ex- 
perience in leading field trips at Bates College. Student enthusiasm con- 
vinces me that such projects are well worth while if properly conducted. 
Each fall when the days in Maine are still sunny but crisp, and the ocean 


is blue and cold-looking, my class in American colonial history makes a 
trip to the place where the Kennebec River flows into the sea. Here a 
small group of Englishmen tried to build a permanent settlement in 1607, 
but because the Sagadahoc Colony failed to endure it is usually given only 
a passing reference in our textbooks. But the site is within the travel 
range of our class, and is eminently suitable for our purposes. To go there 
on a chill autumn day and stand upon that rocky point of land is to feel 
a new thrill of wonder at the courage and resolution of such men. 

The field trip to Sagadahoc is especially interesting because of the 
documentary material connected with this particular site. To begin with, 
we have a fascinating narrative account of the expedition apparently 
written by an eyewitness. Fortunately this account is easily available to 
students in one of the volumes of the Original Narratives of Early Ameri- 
can History series edited by J. Franklin Jameson.* But what really gives 
our little field trip its Treasure Island flavor is the fact that we also pos- 
sess a crude hand-drawn map showing in great detail the exact ground 
plan of the infant settlement. The existence of this map was unknown to 
the world until the latter part of the nineteenth century when it was dis- 
covered in the Spanish archives. The map was apparently sent to the 
Spanish government by a Spanish diplomat in England, with the intention 
of enabling Spain to keep close tabs on this English invasion of her New 
World monopoly. A reproduction of this valuable and intriguing docu- 
ment is included in the same volume. 

Despite the apparent crudity of the old map we are able to determine 
the exact site of the settlement even to the line of walls or palisades. A 
rocky brow of land prominently shown on the map is easily identifiable at 
the site even today. With map in hand we are able to pace off distances 
in various directions, thus determining the location of buildings and 
gardens in the old settlement. Last year the students were especially 
thrilled to discover the hidden mouth of a small brook-bed right where 
the map said it should be. I think that for those students the Sagadahoc 
Colony, and something of the daring and adventure of English expansion 
in the seventeenth century, will always be a living reality rather than a 
dull fact buried in some textbook. 

Our spring trip in the course on the American Revolution is some- 
what more ambitious. We have found by experience that if we start from 
the campus by automobile early in the morning and don’t mind getting 
back fairly late in the evening, we can spend a profitable day visiting 
historical sites in and around Boston. A picnic lunch, packed dy the girls 
of the class the previous evening, enables us to keep our expenses low. The 
itinerary may include such famous exhibits and sites as Lexington Green, 
the “rude bridge” at Concord, Breed’s Hill (not because of the Bunker Hill 
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Monument there, but for an understanding of terrain), Old Ironsides at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard, and the Old South Church in Boston. With 
more time the itinerary could be expanded to include the Paul Revere 
House, the old State House, Boston Common, and many other important 
sites too numerous to mention. Dinner at the famous Durgin Park res- 
taurant, with all of us sitting around one big table, makes a happy climax 
to an exciting day. After that we take to the road and head for Maine. 

Any school located within fifty miles of the historic Boston area is 
fortunate indeed, for no other place in New England can offer richer, 
more concentrated material for the student of history on a field trip. But 
actually no community in New England is so remote from historical sites 
as to make field trips impossible. One need only go through the annals of 
local history to discover numerous places of historical significance within 
a reasonable radius. In fact, the possibilities for good field trips in most 
areas of New England are almost endless. 

By way of example, here are just a few historical sites that appeal to 
my curiosity. Behind each one lies a story of true adventure and human 
accomplishment. In Maine we have St. Croix Island where the explorer 
Champlain planted a pioneer settlement in 1604, and farther down the 
coast beautiful Mount Desert Island, site of a Jesuit settlement in 1613. 
Castine was a French outpost for years, and was held by the British during 
the War of 1812. Picturesque Monhegan Island was a base for early fish- 
ing operations on the New England coast. Fort Western at Augusta 
figured prominently in Arnold’s march to Canada during the War for In- 
dependence. New Hampshire’s Portsmouth is a very old seaport, and 
possesses some fine examples of early New England architecture. In Ver- 
mont one of the most important historical sites is the battlefield at Ben- 
nington where hard-fighting militiamen and Continentals soundly 
drubbed Baum and his Hessians in 1777. 

Massachusetts fairly teems with historical sites. Eastham and 
Provincetown are intimately associated with the arrival of the Mayflower. 
Salem, Marblehead, and Gloucester have a long history as seaports, and 
Salem’s reconstructed pioneer village is well worth a visit. Deerfield, 
Brookfield, Springfield, and Haverhill, as well as many other Massachusetts 
towns, were important outposts during the Indian wars, and saw many a 
violent attack by bands of fierce warriors. Old Sturbridge Village is a 
fine example of living history, and should be visited by every student of 
early New England life. 

Little Rhode Island is a bundle of concentrated history centered about 
Providence, the town of Roger Williams. Mount Hope and the Great 
Swamp near West Kingston played a prominent part in King Philip’s War. 
Aquidneck Island with Newport at its southern end was the scene of skir- 
mishes and raids during the War for Independence. On the western side 
of Narragansett Bay, Gaspee Point still extends its sandy finger out toward 
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the channel to trap unwary vessels. Here a British revenue cutter was 
lured to its destruction by Rhode Island patriots in 1772. Connecticut’s 
old seaport of New London as well as the centuries-old capital of Hartford 
have much to offer to the visiting student. At Mystic a replica of an old 
whaling port which should become a Mecca for all those interested in the 
nautical history of New England is now open to the public. 

Those who live near the State of New York may add still more names 
to our list of possible objectives. At Crown Point are the crumbling ruins 
of what was once an important colonial fort. Some miles to the south lies 
Fort Ticonderoga, superbly reconstructed, so that students may see exactly 
what an eighteenth-century frontier fort was like. Those especially inter- 
ested in military history may want to spend some time wandering over the 
adjacent terrain locating old trenches and other significant remains. Val- 
cour Island in Lake Champlain was the scene of another one of Benedict 
Arnold’s exploits in the days before he betrayed his country, and Platts- 
burg has historical interest for the student of the War of 1812. 

The suggestions given above merely scratch the surface, and any alert 
teacher can locate dozens more for himself. But we must always remem- 
ber that something more than mere enthusiasm is needed if a field trip is 
to justify itself as an educational projcet. Careful preparation on the part 
of both teacher and class before the trip begins is a prerequisite for success. 
One of the greatest dangers is that the class, once at the site, may find 

‘itself without any serious purpose in being there. The visit then falls to 
the level of mere tourism, and loses the maximum value which it ought to 
have. This real danger can be prevented by having a clear objective and a 
planned course of action understood by the class before the trip begins. 

A properly conducted field trip ought to be one of the most enjoyable 
aspects of a course in American history. For the student it helps to make 
history fun, and historical investigation something of an adventure. There 
is another benefit too. Field trips taken by a class under the leadership of 
its teacher help to foster a desirable informality between teacher and stu- 
dent which is almost impossible to attain in the classroom. I truly believe 
that the adventure and fellowship of learning together outside of the 
classroom is a highly desirable and beneficial part of education. 

Finally, we return to the note upon which we started. To come into 
contact with the actual physical survivals of history, be they rivers, hills, 
ruins, or exhibits in a showcase, helps the student to feel that history is 
alive rather than dead. It helps him to imagine with new vividness the 
movement and color, the hardship and achievement, of man’s past actions 
upon this great stage. In other words, the student who can relive history 
in his own imagination because he has seen where the events took place will 
find a reality in history which may escape the student whose only real 
contact with the past is through the dull veil of the spoken word and the 
printed page. 
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Old Sturbridge Town Meeting 


By William J. Grattan 


On September 27 and 28 of this year, the Village Meeting House of 
Old Sturbridge Village, Massachusetts, echoed debate on “The American 
Stake in Western Europe.” This town meeting was unique, however, and 
in keeping with the belief of Earle W. Newton, Director of Old Stur- 
bridge, a living display of New England life in the eighteenth century, 
that the virtues and ideals of this rich heritage can be applied to life today. 

The town meeting, of course, was a fundamental political institution 
in colonial New England. Unequalled as a training ground in the tech- 
niques of politics, the town meeting still survives in New England com- 
munities. Here the individual counts for much; when important issues 
arise, spirited discussion guides policy and influences decisions. 

In contrast, a wide-spread conviction holds that on the national level 
the individual counts for little; to this feeling is sometimes traced much of 
the apathy displayed by those who at the same time are termed the best in- 
formed people in the world. One of the problems in the American repre- 
sentative system of government is the problem of giving the people oppor- 
tunities to tell their representatives, both elected and appointed, what the 
people really desire. Conversely, one may well believe that successful 
national policies derive their strength from the grass-roots opinion of 
American communities. 

Old Sturbridge Village planned to experiment with the town meeting 
approach to national government, reviving personal contact between the 
average citizen and his representatives in government. For several 
months, a group of prominent New Englanders who served as an Advisory 
Board assisted in the planning that led to the September meeting which 
discussed United States policy in western Europe. Joint sponsor was the 
American Assembly of Columbia University. 

To the Village Meeting House, which faces the village green, sur- 
rounded by the mills, shops and houses of an earlier day, set amid rolling 
acres of meadow and woodland, came members of Congress, federal ad- 
ministrators and representative citizens invited from the six New Eng- 
land states. 

At left center of the meeting house sat the citizens who asked the 
questions and did the voting. Coming largely from Portland, Me., Keene, 
N. H., Southbridge, Mass., Hartford, Conn., Springfield, Vt., and 
Westerly, R. L, these men and women represented the people who pay the 
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taxes, accept the risks and sacrifices, and share in the achievements of 

national policy; in a word, the citizenry. Teachers, business men, farmers, 

factory workers and journalists provided a cross-section of New England. 

At right center sat the Washington officials, national representatives 
of the people, and a number of prominent editors and educators. These 
members supplied information on foreign policy and participated in the 
give and take of free debate, but were not permitted to vote. Among this 
group were delegates from the National Security Council, Mutual Security 
Agency, the United States Senate, and the State Department. 

Prof. Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale was moderator. Dr. William G. 
Fletcher, Educational Consultant of Old Sturbridge Village, served 
as clerk. 

In accordance with New England tradition, the meeting followed a 
warrant. The warrant was drawn up by Dr. Fletcher, and Profs. Edwin 
C. Rozwenc of Amherst College, Robert F. Campbell of Clark University, 
and William J. Grattan of Holy Cross College. The “selectmen” made an 
effort to include diverse viewpoints and controversial opinions in the war- 
rant, which in no way reflected personal opinions of the writers. 

During hours of debate in sessions extending over the two day period, 
the citizens “voted” for: 

Inclusion of West Germany in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
without restrictions, and development of the European Defense 
Community; 

United States negotiations with Spain and Yugoslavia on resistance to 
Russia; 

Expansion and improvement of the Voice of America and other overseas 
information agencies; 

Effective American aid to groups resisting tyranny behind the Iron 
Curtain; 

A ban on aid to countries exporting strategic materials to Russia and her 
satellites; 

Strengthening of free countries through reduction of United States trade 
barriers; 

Withdrawal of United States ground forces from Western Europe as soon 
as 50 full strength European divisions are organized, but retention of 
United States bases in Europe. 

The delegates passed over an article dealing with the creation of a 
Western European Federal Union. 

Certain observations appear to be well-founded. These citizen repre- 
sentatives of New England communities were internationalist in view- 
point. Isolationism, in its accepted sense, was a dead issue. While there 
was disagreement over methods and implementation of present American 
objectives in the foreign policy field, there seemed to be no basic dissent 
from objectives of American foreign policy in Western Europe. Teachers 
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and other interested persons may write to Old Sturbridge Village, Stur- 
bridge, Mass., for a summary and analysis of the proceedings. 

Comments on the meeting from participants and observers were 
uniformly favorable, and in most cases enthusiastic. The town meeting 
technique, applied in this novel way, affords tangible values. The success 
of this meeting lends confidence that funds for future meetings may be 
forthcoming from public-spirited citizens, citizen-education groups and 
from foundations. With such support, meetings on questions of domestic 
and foreign policy will be held on several occasions each year. The Old 
Sturbridge Town Meeting Program may well become a New England 
institution. 


Books---Reviews and Notes 


ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT. By Paul H. Douglas. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1952. 114 pp. $2.25.) 


To place a copy of this particular book by Senator Douglas in the 
hands of every departing Democrat and Republican—administrator and 
legislator alike—and every arriving Republican and Democrat upon the 
Washington scene during the next several weeks would be an act of great 
civic importance. Douglas, the professor, has drawn from his lectures on 
honor and duty in public life so that Douglas, the Senator, could offer a 
code of ethics for officials in our modern constitutional republican govern- 
ment. The code is needed. Political facts have revealed this. The pre- 
sentation is timely. The departing administration leaves beneath a cloud 
of graft; the new administration takes office well-warned not to do like- 
wise. 
Senator Douglas “received a painful education into some government 
transactions” as he served on the Fulbright Committee to investigate the 
activities of the R. F.C. He learned more unpleasant facts of immorality 
in government from other recent and current congressional investigations. 
Yet, he was able to state that the overwhelming majority of government 
workers are honest. They are far more honest than they were in the not- 
too-remote past. Indeed, he believes they are more honest than their 
opposites in private business. This is, Douglas says, as it should be. The 
current investigations reveal, however, ample room among all for more 
integrity. No public official was ever bribed without the connivance of a 
bribe-giver. Here is where the Senator begins to construct his code— 
which eventually includes procedures in the executive branch, the in- 
dependent economic regulatory agencies, and the Congress itself. 

No student of government, indeed no critic of or worker in govern- 
ment, can afford to pass up this little book which will, for a long time, be 
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read by all who subscribe to the democratic principle of government of 
laws and not of men. 


University of New Hampshire jJoun T. Hoiven 


McCARTHY: THE MAN, THE SENATOR, THE “ISM.” By Jack 
Anderson and Ronald W. May. (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1952. 
416 pp. & index. $3.75) 


A description and evaluation of the personality and public career of 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy and a discussion of the significance of the 
term, “McCarthyism,” Anderson and May’s book is the most complete 
account of the McCarthy phenomenon which has yet appeared. Making it 
clear that they were anti-McCarthy when they first undertook to prepare 
their book and often sarcastic in commenting on the logic and consistency 
of the Senator’s contentions, the authors, nevertheless, have not written a 
diatribe. They submit a long, factual, easy-to-read statement which well 
supports their conviction that McCarthy has been not only very ambitious 
for personal reputation and power but thoroughly amoral in his attempts 
to attain it. 

McCarthy emerges from this account as an outgoing, actually brash, 
person, possessed of tremendous energy which must have outlets. While 


_affable, he knows no such thing as a worthy opponent or critic. A man of 


extremes, he sees the answers to social problems in simple yes-or-no terms, 
as do so many other Americans to whom he, therefore, appeals. 

To counteract the apparently widespread acceptance of McCarthy as 
the anti-Communist knight, the authors argue that both through his ef- 
fort to undermine public confidence in the patriotism and moral integrity 
of government officials by character assassination—which is what Mc- 
Carthyism is defined as—and through his own voting record on foreign 
policy legislation, the Senator has actually served the Soviet Union and 
American Communists. In their discussion of the fearful consequences of 
politics by character assassination they might have made clearer that there 
are certain things in the struggle for power in a constitutional democracy 
which one does not do, so that the constitutional process may continue. 
It would seem that, with Communists virtually ostracized in the United 
States, to caleulatedly denounce the leaders of a major party, whicit hap- 
pens also to be the governing party, as Communists themselves or knowing 
shielders of Communists, is to strain grievously the constitutional fabric. 
The skiilful demagogue in present day America, if supported by the self- 
they can use the demagogue without succumbing to him, is 2 menace of 
the first magnitude, to be combatted equally vigorously with any external 
threat to the national security. 

University of Rode Island BENJAMIN NIMER 
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THE AMERICANS AT HOME. By David Macrae. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1952. 606 pp. $4.50.) 


During the past twenty-five years social historians increasingly have 
made use of travellers’ accounts to recreate the life of the American 
people. Already, at least two good anthologies are in the field, the one by 
Allan Nevins, the other by Oscar Handlin. The reissue of David Macrae’s 
The Americans at Home (published originally in 1871) is a welcome ad- 
dition to a growing literature. 

A Scotsman and a liberal minister, Macrae shared with British travel- 
lers after the Civil War the desire to get to the heart of the American way 
of life. He discovered the essence of the New World in the deep commit- 
ment of Americans to the idea that they were engaged in an experiment to 
prove that democracy was the hope of the world. America would show 
others how easy it was to dispense with kings and aristocrats; educate the 
people in public schools; grant women equal rights; provide religious free- 
dom. America would also show, to the discomfiture of European con- 
servatives, that a fluid social structure provided stability, as well as 
incentive to the individual. Here there were no rigid class lines to prevent 
the man of humble origins from attaining the presidency; and here the de- 
scendants of so many nationalities could easily enter into and help to shape 
a culture that was still in the making. The most vivid sections of 
Macrae’s book deal precisely with those figures, those movements, and 
those places which represent the American experiment: Henry Ward 
Beecher and Ralph Waldo Emerson, a Shaker Colony and the public 
schools, a mission among freedmen and the temperance crusade. Readers 
of New England history will find the sympathetic description of liberal 
Boston especially interesting. 

There is nothing in this book that will make professional historians 
revise established ideas about the America of the late 1860’s. Nor will 
anyone seriously claim that David Macrae’s log compares in coverage, or- 
ganization, and penetrating observation with that of Lord Bryce. How- 
ever, the layman may well read this book with profit. Today, when 
Americans need desperately to understand who they are, it is well to be 
reminded that once Americans thought of themselves as the people of a 
“laboratory, in which experiments are being made that are of interest not 
only to [themselves] ... but to the world.” And Europeans of good 
faith never disagreed. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology ARTHUR MANN 


HEAR THE TRAIN BLOW. By Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1952. 416 pp., 870 illustrations. $12.75.) 


The steam locomotive is fast becoming the domain of the antiquaf- 
ian, to the distress of all Americans who are sufficiently old to remember 4 


te 


former way of life. The diesel engine may be sleek and powerful, but it 
does not possess the individuality which made the steam locomotive a per- 
sonal friend, almost a member of the family. In fact, the total attractive- 
ness of the railroad has declined with the advent of the supersonic plane 
which brings the entire world into a man’s backyard. No longer do rail- 
road tracks, stretching invitingly toward an unknown and romantic out- 
side world, represent the height of adventure to the young man; now they 
are more the center of nostalgic sorrow as an old friend passes from the 
scene. 

Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg have once more succeeded in captur- 
ing the excitement and fascination of an older day. This magnificent 
collection of 870 pictures, including ten original drawings by E. S. 
Hammock, has been given a magnificent setting by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The result is noteworthy, and particularly because the task has been con- 
ceived broadly to include correlated matters such as stagecoaching and 
canal boating, immigrant and other travel groups, mines and early towns. 
Each reader will have his own preferences, but the present reviewer was 
most fascinated by a set of three pictures including the well known 
Leslie’s print of the joining of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific, 
together with the original photograph from which it was copied and the 
romanticized painting that came later. 

: Accompanying the pictures is a short narrative, which quite properly 
will remain unimportant to most readers. Emphasis is on the colorful as- 
pects of railroading, and the account is uncritically laudatory. Typical is 
the description of the promoters of the Pacific Railroad as indiviluals who 
“have always raised the blood pressure of little men born too late to get in 
on a good thing.” (p. 137) But why worry over the immaterial? Any- 
one who feels affection for the steam locomotive and for the civilization it 
dominated, will consider his $12.75 well spent if he acquires this book. 


Dartmouth College Rosert E. Riece. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 
NEW ENGLAND. Edited by Lashley G. Harvey. (Boston: Bureau 
of Public Administration, Boston University, 1952. 223 pp. $5.00.) 
This bibiography was compiled to assist university students and pub- 

lic officials wrestling with some problem of state or local government. 

However, it has a wealth of material in it of interest to high school civics 

teachers and students and should be in school libraries throughout the 

region. Approximately seven thousand items are arranged in appropriate 
groups under seven headings—New England and the six states. In gen- 
eral, only studies of governmental theory, policy, and operation published 
since World War I are included. Most official documents are ruled out, 
except for legislative commission reports and administrative surveys that 
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represent an attack upon a problem. No other equally comprehensive 
guide to materials on New England governments is available. The pro- 
duct of a decade of work by the staff of the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, aided by experts in each of the states, this bibliography is an invalu- 
able tool which will be in constant demand among students of New Eng- 
land problems. 
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